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Abstract 
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Although the Internet may create an “ultimate open society,” the reality is quite different in Latin America. 
Two important considerations — access and representations — were illuminated through ninety email 
interviews with Latin American Webmasters. Access to the Internet is quickly expanding in Latin America, 
especially in Chile, Mexico, and Brazil; however by mid- 1996 less than one percent of the population had 
access to the new communication technology. The Webmasters spoke about their efforts to combat negative 
portrayals or stereotypes found in traditional Western media through their on-line representations and 
stories. 
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In two years, the World Wide Web has popularized and fueled the growth of the Internet to the point 
that by the beginning of 1996, one popular Web index boasted that it searches more than ten billion words 
on twenty-one million Web pages. To put this in perspective, the creators of this index write that if you 
were to spend ten hours every day, looking at one Web page a minute, it would take four and a half years to 
look at a million Web pages. 1 

News organizations, governments, commercial enterprises, educational institutions, and individuals 
all are racing to “publish” information on the Web. Estimates in 1995 placed the number of host computers 
on the Internet between six million and seven million, with projections of 187 million or more hosts in the 
next five years. 2 Although the Web was first developed at the European Center for Particle Research 
(CERN) in Switzerland as a method for scientists to share information across computer networks, it is no 
longer restricted to scientific circles. On the Web, one can find information addressing almost every 
conceivable topic — recipes for Fettucine Alfredo, scientific papers on Fermat’s Last Theorem, direct sales 
catalogues, Shakespeare’s plays, comic strips, email directories at universities, job listings, electronic 
versions of newspapers and magazines, real-time sports coverage, weather maps, library catalogs, U.S. 
State Department publications, virtual art museums, music stores, and so on. 

Popular literature about the Web and the Internet is almost as expansive and feeds off the multi- 
faceted debate surrounding the Internet. On one side of the controversy are those who highlight the positive 
aspects. For example, U.S. Vice President A1 Gore said in 1994, “Our new ways of communicating will 
entertain as well as inform. More importantly, they will educate, promote democracy, and save lives.” 3 
Enthusiastic proponents hail the Internet as the democratic mass medium of the future, allowing for free 
communication on a global basis. “I believe in the power of Internet communication,” writes Cristian 
Espinoza T., who maintains a Web site in Chile. For many years he said he felt helpless while he watched 
events unfold around him. “This time, I have the opportunity to shout to the world and feel that someone is 
listening,” Espinoza says. 4 Moreover, these supporters tout the Web as a step to truly creating a “global 
village” and unifying the world. Horacio Diaz R. of the University of Tarapaca, Chile, notes that the 

1 Alta Vista: Main Page, [http://www.altavista.digital.com/]. 

2 Scott Rosenberg, “Internet Revolution is On-line and Growing,” San Francisco Examiner, 2 July 1995, C-ll. See also 
Network Wizards, July 1995 survey data, [http://www.nw.com/]. 

3 Quoted in Stephen Bates, The Potential Downside of the National Information Infrastructure (Washington, D.C.: The 
Annenberg Washington Program in Communications Policy Studies of Northwestern University, 1995), 6. 

4 Cristian Espinoza T., [cet@ing.puc.cl], “Re: Preguntas WWW,” email to author, 17 November 1995. 
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Internet has been converted into a sociological phenomenon. “Everyone wants, in one form or another, to 
be on the Internet and access this infinite world of information, presented without borders or hierarchies.” 
For Diaz, the Web “really has contributed to the unification of our planet” 5 

In contrast to many of these statements, some critics emphasize negative aspects of the Internet such 
as the distribution of obscene and pornographic materials, hate speech, and illegal activities. Many fear the 
lack of security, especially for financial data and credit card numbers, while legal experts debate the 
applicability of copyright and patent laws to the new technologies. Not the least of the concerns are those 
involving freedom of expression and government regulation of the Web. Since the Internet is world-wide, 
government regulations in one country may have implications for all other countries as witnessed during 
debate over the U.S. Telecommunications Competition and Deregulation Act of 1995. 6 The section 
imposing criminal penalties on those who publish indecent material on the Internet is now being challenged 
in the courts. 

In some ways, the Internet and the Web differ markedly from traditional mass media. During the 
1970s and early 1980s, developing or Third World nations contended that the international news agencies 
controlled the flow of information, often forcing the countries to look at themselves and their neighbors 
through the eyes of Western media. 7 Radio, television, newspapers, and magazines gather information 
through elaborate organizations, edit the information, and create a product for the public. However, even 
though people can read news stories from newspapers or magazines on the Internet, they are not limited to 
these accounts. They can look at original documents, talk to people directly involved with the event, and 
find alternative sources and views. Information on the Internet is not filtered through just a handful of large 
media organizations. As stated earlier, information can be published on the Web by a variety of people and 
organizations. With the Web, it is feasible that people, groups, countries, and institutions can create their 
own representations, narratives, and stories. “In its ultimate extrapolation, it is the ultimate open society 
where anyone, anywhere can provide or receive any information to anyone within seconds,” said Anthony- 
Michael Rutkowski, executive director of the Internet Society. 8 

5 Horacio Diaz R., [hdiaz@visviri.electa.uta.cl], “Re: Preguntas,” email to author, 17 November 1995. 

6 See Telec ommuni cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 1995, S. 652, 104th Cong., 1st Sess. (1995). 

7 See Mustapha Masmoudi, “The New World Information Order,” Journal of Communication 29 (1979): 172-185. 

8 Anthony-Michael Rutkowski, [amr@isoc.org], “Bottom-Up Info rmati on Infrastructure and the Internet,” Keynote Address, 
Founders Day Symposium, University of Pittsburgh, [http: //info. isoc.org: 80/s peeches/upitt-foundersday.html], 27 February 
1995. 
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If the Internet and the Web offer alternatives to traditional news media as well as expanded sources 
of information, then they may address many of the concerns voiced by Third World countries during the 
“New World Information Order” debates. As part of the dependency critique. Third World countries said 
the structure of international news organizations forced them to see themselves and other nations through a 
‘Western” perspective. This paper will assess claims of the Internet as the “ultimate open society” and “free 
global communication” as it relates to Latin America. Many fundamental issues and problems concerning the 
Web throughout the world are dramatically exaggerated in Latin American countries. I argue that although 
the Internet has the potential to fulfill a dream of an “open society,” the reality of the new medium is quite 
different. 

To examine these issues, I sent out more than a hundred and fifty requests for information to 
Webmasters — the people in charge of Web sites — in Latin America. I received about ninety email 
responses, ranging from pages of detailed notes and theoretical considerations, to brief statements, to a 
critique of the typical “gringo” survey. Almost all surveys and answers were in Spanish; a few were in 
English. These emails are not meant to be a statistically representative survey. Rather, they provide an 
insight to how these Webmasters work with the new technology in Latin America. The Webmasters 
explained who was responsible for the Web site, their intended audiences and goals, and the types of 
representations or portrayals they wanted to create. They also sent me an estimated number of people with 
access to the Internet in their countries and other commentaries. I contextualized the responses by including 
data from indices of Web sites, such as Yahoo, hundreds of Web sites themselves, and statistics on Web 
usage and development To find out more about the types of information on the Internet I also looked at all 
the available Web sites for one country — Chile — in South America. These various sources illuminated two 
important considerations relating to the spread and usage of the Web in Latin America — access and 
respresentations. 
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